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PROFESSIONAL COMMENT. 


Y the death of Mr. Samuel P. Avery the profession of archi- 

tecture has lost its best friend. Mr. Avery passed away last 
month, but his memory will be kept fresh in the minds of the pro- 
fession that he loved so well by the library which he founded in 
memory of his son, Henry O. Avery, and which is now part of 
the collection of Columbia University under the name of the Avery 
Architectural Library. Although Mr. Avery was a layman his 
His son, Henry O. 
Avery, was an architect of no mean ability, one of the founders of 
the Architectural League of New York, and since his death, which 
occurred many years ago, Mr. Samuel P. Avery’s interest in all the 


things that his son held dear has been continuous. 


interest in architecture was not ephemeral. 


In recognition 
of Mr. Samuel P. Avery’s many services to the cause of good arch- 
itecture he was elected an honorary member of the Architectural 
League in 1895, and no meeting of the League in recent years has 
been complete when the face of the white haired old gentleman 
failed to grace the speaker’s table. Not content with the literary 
treasures which he had placed at the disposal of the profession at 
Columbia University, he was by far the most generous contributor to 
the library of the Architectural League as well, and fully seventy- 
five per cent. of the volumes owned by the League are due to his 
munificence. The Avery prize which is competed for annually by 
the members of the League was also his gift, and there has been no 
public movement in New York City in which the cause of good 
art or architecture was concerned for the past decade to which Mr. 


Samuel P. Avery did not actively lend the weight of his influence. 


4 hee question of the design for the new Manhattan Bridge over 

the East River will not down. The Municipal Art Society 
of New York has recently issued its Bulletin No. 13 under the cap- 
tion ‘* Discussion of Manhattan Bridge Plans, With General Refer- 
ence to Municipal Procedure in Planning Public Works,’’ in which 
the entire correspondence in relation to this controversy is for the 
first time made public. ‘This interesting pamphlet ends with the 
statement that «* The Municipal Art Society insists that the only sat- 
isfactory solution of the technical questions involved is to be found 
in an unbiased report by an engineering commission of recognized 


professional standing ”’ 


Now mark that the questions at issue are purely of an engineer- 
ing character. No one on either side of the controversy expresses 
disapproval of the artistic treatment of Mr. Lindenthal’s design or 
gives voice to even the faintest doubt that the architect who collab- 
orated upon the original designs which was approved by the Art 
Commission would be able to give similarly satisfactory results should 
the constructive conditions be changed. In a letter addressed to 
Mayor McClellan under date of June gth, 1904, Mr. Calvin 
Tompkins, the President of the Municipal Art Society, states that 
the original designs upon which Mr. Henry Hornbostel collaborated 
with ex-Bridge Commissioner Lindenthal <‘ were given a place of 
honor in the Exhibitions of the Architectural League of 1903 be- 
cause of the distinct advance shown in bri<ge designing.’’ Under 
date of July 12th, 1904, Mr. Lindenthal protests to the Art Com- 
mission against the changing of his design, and states that the new 
bridge scheme would subject the tax-payers to a greater expenditure 
to the extent of $2,000,000. Commissioner Best acts as an apolo- 
gist for the new scheme by setting up the claim that the jurisdiction 
of the Art Commission covers the esthetic features only—and it 


is fair to assume that he speaks with authority for his architects, 


30 


Messrs. Carrere & Hastings, in urging this claim. No more 
competent advisor in matter’ of bridge engineering can be found in 
the United States than Mr. Gustav Lindenthal, who states that ‘in 
a bridge it is not possible to separate the architectural from the en- 
gineering features ;’” 


a settlement. 


The engineering question is a local one ; it concerns the City 
of New York alone. ‘The questions of professional ethics involved, 
however, are national. They will interest the whole architectural 


profession. 


What is the situation as between the architects ? 
bostel’s design stands legally approved by the Art Commission. 
Through Mr. Lindenthal it is fair to presume that he also protests 
against the alteration of his design 
and urges that it be carried out 
for engineering, architectural and 
financial reasons. ‘The protestants 
properly announce the axiomatic 
principle that the engineering 
problem cannot be divorced from 
the architectural design. In the 
face of those facts, Messrs. Carrere 
& Hastings accept employment 
from Commissioner Best and pre- 
pare an entirely new scheme. By 
their silence it is fair to presume 
that they endorse the astounding 
proposition that the Municipal 
Art Commission have no power to 
criticise the engineering features, 
and that the architectural portion 
of the project is a movable com- 
modity which may be taken off 
or put on without effecting the 
integrity of the design. The new 
design is then submitted to the 
Art Commissioners, who are asked 
to lend the weight of their ap- 
proval to the substitution in place 
of the design prepared by Mr. 
Hornbostel. Both the members 
of the firm of Carrere & Hastings 
are prominent and influential mem- Architects of To-Day. 
bers of the New York Chapter of MR. R. 
the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. "They are also fellows of the national body. One of the 
sections of the Code of Ethics of the New York Chapter of the 
Institute declares that it is unprofessional <‘to attempt to supplant 
a fellow architect after definite steps have been taken towards his 
employment, unless such employment has been terminated.’’ It 
may be a question if Mr. Hornbostel’s employment has been 
properly ‘terminated ’’ within the meaning of this section. It is 
certainly worth investigating in the face of the protest quoted. 


Up to date we have heard of no move in the New York Chap- 
ter towards such an investigation. We understand, however, that the 
matter will not be allowed to rest here. If the New York Chapter 
takes no action on its own initiative, other chapters are not likely to 


allow the matter to pass without protest. The professional stand- 


and so the fight goes on, with little prospect of 


Mr. Horn- 


W. GIBSON. 
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ing of the members of the firm of Carrere & Hastings is such that 
their professional brethren have a right to expect that, like Czsar’s 
wife, they are ‘above suspicion.”’ 

The Brooklyn Chapter of the A. I. A. is one of the few local 
bodies that continually insists upon its rights in the National Council of 
this hydra-headed organization. This Chapter is always famous in 
defending the rights of the profession. The preaching is done in 
Manhattan, but it is in the City of Churches that men are actually 
If the New 


York Chapter makes no move, Brooklyn is apt to be heard from. 


expected to live up to the printed «« Code of Ethics.’’ 


HE fireproofing ordinance recently vetoed by Mayor Mc- 

Clellan, which sought to compel the use of fire-resisting or 
metal-covered wood in all buildings erected in New York City 
over seventy-five feet in height, — 
has been reintroduced, with the 
limitations raised to one hundred 
feet and with most of the objec- 
tionable features removed. The 
Superintendent of Buildings states 
that he can see no objection to 
the proposed ordinance, and it is 
likely to become a law. Opinion 
is general that. one hundred feet 
is a fair height, and whatever may 
be the accepted opinion as to the 
“«fireproot’’ qualities of the so- 
called fireproof wood, no one 
doubts that is it a fire-retardant, 
and that its use makes for better 
construction and safer housing. 


The immediate effect of the 
passage of this ordinance will be 
the creation of a new type of build- 
ing in New York City. Investors 
always build along the lines of the 
least legal resistance. Any one 
familiar with the changes in the 
New York Building Code can, in 
most cases, tell at a glance in just 
what year a given building was 
erected. The law as at present 
in force limiting the height of fire- 
proof buildings without specially 
treated wood to one hundred and 
fifty teet has caused the average building built within the last few 
years to be eleven or twelve stories and 149 ft. 11 in. in height. 
If this ordinance passes the future average type of buildings will be 
99 ft. 11 in. high. This*may in a measure compensate for the 
handicap that the extra expense will put upon the revival of build- 
ing operations. At present there is a decided lack of new housings 
in certain sections, and the reduction in height of future buildings 
should cause a greater number of structures to be erected to meet 


the demand. 


GUCcEss in most occupations largely depends on efficient or- 

ganization, a due relation of one part of the work to the 
other parts, so that there may be no friction or overlapping. A 
good deal of the professional architect’s work is lacking in this 
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quality. 


His earlier years are taken up with profitless studies of 
no practical value to him. His book and class studies bear very 
indirectly on the practical work he is called upon to undertake ; he 
spends much of his time in drawing and sketching, which are of 
doubtful value to him, and have little relation to the practice of his 
vocation. But it does not end here. When he begins to practice 
he finds the same want of relation, the same obstacles to his action 
in the requirements of clients, local authorities, and builders. A 
great deal of his energy and ability is wasted on preliminary duties 
of not a very remunerative kind ; he has to prepare plans and de- 
The architect 
has got the wrong client, or the client the wrong architect, for his 
sshemtactsissas 


it often happens, the architect does not know his client well enough 


signs to suit various tastes before one is selected. 


particular wants. They do not suit each other. 


to design a house for him. 


A Philadelphian architect lately gave his experiences, in a paper 
read at the Ontario Association of Architects at Toronto, on a first 
interview with his client. The client said first he would like to 
see the house that the architect would design for him, and then he 
gave the architect his instructions about the number and size of 
rooms, &c. The architect replied he could do that, but honestly 
admitted that, if such a house was built according to bare direc- 
tions, the result would be disastrous, for he did not know the client 
well enough. But the client was satisfied, for he began to see and 
“¢realize that the house was to be zs house, not an architect’s 


house merely.’’ 


‘The man who comes to an employer and says, 
<< Give your house to me ‘to design ; I can refer you to Mr. So- 
and-So, who was highly satisfied, and do not bother about the de- 
sign ; I will guarantee to suit you at a certain cost, &c.,’’ is not 
the man to be trusted, for he cannot suit another man’s taste or 


habits of life. 


»? 


The house or building <* must fit the man in some 


way. It is not every architect who has the responsive feeling 


to find out the kind of house a client needs. A‘*man of common 


or vulgar tastes will want a very different design to a man of 
culture. 


CCORDING to the Kansas City Journal, Frank Wallis, the 
Secretary of the Architectural League of New York, has been 
telling the following story to his Western friends : 


‘¢ Among ignorant persons,’” said Mr. Wallis, ‘‘ there is a belief that archi- 
tects are useless—that a builder is enough of an architect for all practical purposes. 

I attended a session of court, not long ago, when an architectural case was 
being heard. A young architect was put on the stand, and after he had given his 
testimony, the lawyer for the opposition began to cross-examine him. The ques- 
tions ran like this : 

‘¢ You are a builder, I believe ?”’ 

‘¢ No, an architect.”’ 

‘¢ Builder or architect, architect or builder, it is much the same thing, 
isn’t it?’ 

‘© No, not at all.” 

‘¢ What is the difference ?”’ 

The young man explained what the difference was, and the lawyer, with a 
sneer, said when he had finished : 
That will do. 


tinction without a difference, who was the architect of the Tower of Babel ?’’ 


‘¢ Oh, very well. And now, after your very ingenious dis- 


The young man smiled. 


‘¢ There was none,’’ he answered, ‘‘ and hence the confusion.’’ 


HE Saracenic invasion left its marks in an unmistakable way 
upon the ecclesiastical art of the North of Italy ; and in just 
as positive a manner the British invasion of Staten Island has made 


its influence felt in the many charming churches in that mosquito- 


ridden suburb of New York. It is said, with some semblance of 
truth, that if a band plays <« God Save the King’’ on Staten Island 
half of the population will rise, and your Americanized Englishman 
has carried to this section many of the pleasant fancies which have 
Vine-clad 
churches with long, low roofs and spreading buttresses, approached 
through narrow lanes fenced in by high walls or hedges, are char- 
acteristics of the Island. 


made rural England synonymous with rural charm. 


Tt is peculiar development of a minor in- 
vasion by an alien race. 


AD the act for the registration of architects not been vetoed 

by Governor Odell the City of New York might have been 
relieved of the additional expenditure incident to the reorganization 
of the Bureau of Buildings. In order to place more sate-guards 
around building operations in the city and to prevent the recurrence 
of such catastrophies as the fall of the «« Darlington,’’ thirty-six ad- 
ditional inspectors have been appointed at $2,000 a year and six 
chief inspectors at $4,000—an annual expenditure of $96,000, 
which might be saved if any legal guarantee existed that buildings 


had to be erected under a competent private supervision. 


A STORY comes from Louisville, Kentucky, of a contractor 

who received a contract for a new roof on a church in that 
city, and who in his haste to get his work done roofed the wrong 
structure. This has been equalled in New York by a German 
builder who erected an apartment house on the wrong lot. It was 
in the suburbs and of a semi-detached character, so the thrifty Teu- 
ton thought he would save the surveyor’s fee as his house kept well 
away from the lot line and there was no danger of encroaching upon 
his neighbor. When he got his roof on he applied to a well-known 
financial institution for a loan. The bank promptly sent a surveyor 
who surprised the old builder by telling him that he had built on the 
wrong side of the street. Fortunately the owner of the lot was a 
reasonable individual, so he swapped with the builder, who paid sey- 
eral hundred dollars bonus for the privilege. Hereafter he will em- 


ploy a surveyor. 


PROFESSIONAL AUTHORITY. 
J. H. Hastines. 
HAT are the limits of an architect’s authority? How far 
ought his judgment to prevail? ‘Io what extent are his 
opinions binding on his employer? ‘These are questions exceedingly 
dificult to answer in a variety of ins'ances. Every problem, indeed, 
has its own peculiar circumstances, so that these questions are con- 
ditioned by them. For example, to take the case of an employer 
who knows nothing about building or what he wants—the uncul- 
tured tradesman who wishes to expend his surplus capital in build- 
ing——the architect would be justified in exercising his authority, and, 
if need be, enforcing his opinions. He has been engaged for his 
professional judgment, skill, and taste, and the employer would be 
acting contrary to his best interests not to accept the advice offered. 
It would be like a patient refusing to take the medicine which has 
been prescribed ; such conduct would be regarded as strange and 
inconceivable. On the other hand, the client may be a man of a 
very different kind, one who is well conversant with building, can 
express clearly what he wants, and, in tact, has a decided opinion 
on his requirements and tastes. To such a client it would be unrea- 
sonable on the architect’s part to insist on having his own way, or 
to show a dictatorial spirit. Take a business client ; he knows 


thoroughly his own trade or official requirements, and his opinion 


( Continued page 133. 
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(Continued from page 131.) 
on matters of trade is binding upon his professional adviser. He 
has a perfect right to dictate arrangements and details of building, 
and the architect does wisely to comply with them so far as they 
can be accepted without compromising any structural consideration. 
Here he (the architect) is without doubt the master, and he cannot 
afford to yield his opinion to anyone, ‘The plans are drawn to suit 
the client’s requirements, and the building proceeds towards com- 
pletion. The client proposes an alteration to the elevation ; he has 
seen something he likes, and asks the architect to alter his design or 
introduce a feature, the doing of which would be to destroy the de- 
sign or spoil the character of the work. Is the architect to accede 
or to refuse consent to the alteration? Here again it may be argued 
that the answer will depend on the client’s taste and knowledge, if 
he is artistic himself, and has travelled and seen other buildings so 
treated. The architect would be quite within his authority not to 
agree to the proposal if he thought the alteration would be contrary 


to good architecture or good taste, even if his client was also a per- 
son of taste. ‘Io an ignorant client he would be right in stoutly 


protesting against any change of this kind; but to an accomplished 


man he would be probably justified in reconsidering the point. In | 


short, the attitude of the architect in each case will depend on the 
knowledge and artistic capabilities of the employer ; in each case his 
authority is more or less conditioned by the class of client, and his 
good taste. [he employer who is quite qualified to tell his archi- 
tect how he wants his shop, or his offices, or factory planned may 
be, on the other hand, totally incapacitated from dictating to the 
architect the proportion of his rooms, their mode of decoration, 
or pattern of wall paper. He may be able to tell a good 
plan when he sees one, but quite unable to suggest a design. 
Then there is a legal as well as a moral view of the ques- 
tion of authority, and these have to be reckoned with. As 
agent to his employer, an architect can do many things; he has 
power'to act for all purposes within the contract, and the general 
rules as to the rights and duties of «‘ general agent’’ apply. The 
authority he wields may be expressly given or inferred from the 
The latter is bound by his acts 


within that authority; the architect can, for instance, grant 


conduct of the employer. 


certificates, order extras in certain circumstances, and bind his 
employer to many things which are within his implied agency. 
There are many men in the profession who undertake duties 
they are not competent to carry out; the alteration or restora- 
tion of an ancient building, for instance, may require a study of a 
particular period and a knowledge of detail, for which few are equal ; 
it is a work, perhaps, outside the usual practice. In such a case it 
becomes his duty to inform his employer, so that he may take the 
responsibility of employing him, If he does not inform his em- 
ployer, the latter assumes that he is capable of carrying out the work 
skilfully. As the architect has to’ bring to his work a certain amount 
of skill, and failing this renders himself liable in damages to his em- 
ployer, it follows that he is not called upon to yield to his client’s 
opinion in matters of design. ‘To do so would be to stultify his po- 
sition and authority. Legally, therefore, the professional adviser 
has a clear right to act with authority in all matters pertaining to 
his profession. But in a profession like architecture the legal rights 
of authority cannot always be enforced, and herein we see that there is 
another code of a more or less moral kind which has to be followed. 
It is not like other professions—law or medicine, for instance, or 
even engineering, in which precision and scientific accuracy leave 


little to individual opinion and preference ; in these nothing depends 


But in this, 
When a 


client consults an architect about a house or building, he tells him 


on taste or personal liking—all is rigid law or science. 


opinion, imagination, and taste exercise a great influence. 


what he wants, the kind of house, the number of rooms, the cost 
he can afford, the style he should like, etc. Much depends on ap- 
proval. ‘The client likes to exercise his taste; but when a man 
goes to his doctor he has to tell him exactly how he is ; he places 
himself unreservedly in his hands. There is no question of ap- 
proval, the patient has to submit to the treatment prescribed ; there 
is no liking or disliking in the matter, the medical opinion is final 
and irrevocable. So the lawyer’s advice. But a great deal, there- 
fore, in the architect’s work is a matter of opinion and taste which 
everybody thinks he has a right to assert. Questions of art stand, 
therefore, on a different basis to those of more exact science ; they are 
in fact governed largely by imagination, by the moral and esthetic 
emotions akin to music, poetry, drama, etc. On these subjects, and 
on theological and political questions, opinions differ, and will always 
doso. So the architect’s authority is not so absolute or supreme as 
the authority of a doctor or lawyer, and he is obliged to consider 
the personal factor, the life, habits, and environments, the tastes and 
fancies of his clients. These all have a tendency to soften down 
and minimize the authority to reduce its power. Even in such a 
question as that of plan, the most skilled in the profession are open 
to correction and suggestion from those who have a practical knowl- 
edge of the requirements. [t would be absurd for the architect to 
shut his eyes to any improvement or modification which experience 
may offer. The history of all great buildings confirms this statement. 
Many a plan of a house or public building has been improved by 
such advice ; a suggestion carelessly thrown out has resulted in a 
new idea. Plan arrangement is a gift not exclusively confined to 
the profession. Some men and women, too, are born clever in ar- 
rangements ; it is a sort of artistic gift which cannot be imparted to 
anyone who has no faculty for inventiveness or organization. Is it 
not the same in the realm of art? No professional architect can be 
said to have the monopoly ; it belongs to lay as well as professional 


people. 


ing for art. 


In fact, there are men in the profession who have no feel- 
Their knowledge of it is derived from learning from 
classes, books, and drawings, but they have no inventive capacity 
whatever. Here, then, the gift is not confined to the profession, 
and it is the non-monopolist pleasures derived from the arts that give 
to them their greatest influence and charm. Many a professional 
architect has no capacity for his art as an art, and therefore is con- 
When 


a man is not strong in any particular thing, he is prone to give way 


tent to share his authority in matters of design with others. 
or to be led by other opinions. We find it so when any artistic 
question or subject is concerned, as, for instance, in decorative work 
generally. ‘The architect gives himself away to his client ; he feels 
Prob- 


ably the client is a judge, and may know when a design, pattern, 


he is not strong enough to defend a given view or opinion. 


or color suits better than his adviser, in which case there may be no 
The architect 
in yielding ‘to his client’s views may commit himself and his client 


great harm done, ,but there is misplaced confidence. 


to the criticism and taunts of others. 

So it is that the question of professional authority in the case of 
the architect is beset with peculiar difiiculties which do not disturb or 
compromise the engineer, lawyer or medical practitioner, in whose 
cases esthetics and the personal factor of taste do not enter. Whether 
the architect can exercise his authority in such a manner as to com- 
pletely contravene the client’s intentions will depend on the instruc- 

(Continued page 135.) 
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(Continued from page 133.) 


tions. Here is an instance. 


A gentleman of archzological tastes 
purchased an old house of an Early Georgian character which he 
wished to preserve. He desired to make certain interior alterations, 
When these 


were finished and submitted to the client, the latter could not recog- 


and consulted an architect, who prepared the plans. 


nize the old house—its chief and interesting features had disappeared. 
The architect, probably seeing the impossibility of altering the old 
building, remodelled the whole, altering the elevation so completely 
that the character of the old was lost in the new. In one instance 
of a similar kind a gentleman went to an architect and requested him 
to prepare designs for the alteration and redecoration of his residence. 
No conditions were imposed, and the architect had carte blanche. 
The old house was in a sort of vernacular Classic and commonplace. 
The architect completely changed the character of the interior ; the 
old windows of plate-glass, with large squares, gave place to the 
<< Queen Anne” window of small panes, and thick, white bars ; 
the doors and joinery inside were all made to agree with the then 
prevalent craze : new cornices of the 17th-century type were sub- 
stituted for the ‘‘ modernized ’’ plasterer’s pattern, the fireplaces had 
undergone a thorough transformation. Instead of the modern grate, 
with its tile panel and the marble chimney-piece, the deep and large 
fireplace, with hob-grate and << dogs,’’ occupied its place. The re- 
cesses were arched over with side seats, and the whole room pre- 
sented the homely and cosy appearance of an old Dutch interior. 
The walls were painted and papered with dull greens of a peacock 


blue shade. 


amazed to see the change, horror-stricken to find his spacious rooms 


When the employer returned from his trip he was 


so changed in their character. : 


They were ‘‘modern’’ betore, 
and were bright and showy ; now they were dull and quaint, qual- 
ities that were not admired by his family and friends. 


no.radical alteration could be made. 


OF course, 
The client had to accept what 
his architect had given him of the latest style of house construction. 
The architects in both cases were consulted to alter and restore and 
remodel ; they had to exercise their judgment and taste, and for this 
service they were engaged. If the condition laid down by the client 
was that the character of the old house or decoration must be pre- 
served, the architect in each case exceeded his instructions, and 
could be held responsible, or his designs be rejected, if seen before 
appoval ; but if the instructions were not explicit, the architect 


could not be held liable. 


NEGLIGENCE. 
J. S. Gipson. 
eo is a fault often attributed to the professional 
man ; but in a large number of instances the charge is not 


easily substantiated. What may appear to be negligence in one 


The charge, 
too, is not easily proved, especially in the complex duties of the 


occupation or business may not be so in another. 
architect’s sphere. We have heard of charges being brought against 
the architect for imperfect drains, for settlements owing to the yield- 
ing foundations, for failure of column or girder to carry its load, for 
collapse of floors and roofs. For some of these things blame may 
be attributed to him on the ground that ordinary skill and reasonable 
care were not used. But these words may bear different significa- 
tions. How is the term ‘ordinary skill’’ or <¢ reasonable care’’ 
to be defined ? What might be considered 


ordinary skill in the planning or construction of a simple building 


It admits of degrees. 


would be extraordinary skill in the case of a complex building, in 
which the arrangement and construction implied considerable in- 


genuity or experience. And the same remark may be said to apply 


to ‘‘reasonable care’’ or <«negligence.’? What would constitute 
negligence on the part of the workman or foreman could hardly be 
sufficient to render the architect liable. Of course, we are aware 
that a distinction ought to be drawn between an error of judgment 
in design or a structural matter like the size or section of an iron 
column or girder, and a want of skill in, say, a question of heating 
or ventilation, or some mechanical installation, which is a subject 
rather outside the architect’s province ; or the negligence of not in- 
specting the foundations of a wall or pier to bear a great concen- 
trated load, and that of overlooking the joints in the drain-pipes. 
In the first instances the actual safety of a building depends on the 
area of the column or pier and the reliable nature of the material, 
and it affects the reputation of the architect as a skilful construction- 
ist, while in the last instances the culpability or responsibility entailed 
is not so direct, being rather outside the architect’s province, or de- 
volving on those who were specially engaged to superintend, as an 
architect could not possibly find time to be on the building during 
the laying and jointing of drain-pipes, or in seeing that the foundations 
were duly excavated and the concrete properly mixed and rammed. 
The law, it is true, does not always draw these distinctions, but 
It has been 
pointed out that defective design is a more important thing than 


holds generally an architect liable for breaches of duty. 


neglect. As generally known, in France the architect has been held 
criminally responeible if a man is killed by the fall of a building due 
to detective design—a very severe rule if carried out in cases where 
the accident is due to some neglect of shoring or other precaution. 
Then the question arises, How can a charge of negligence be estab- 
lished ? 


sence—a very ordinary mode of proving. 


It cannot be always proved by the architect’s personal ab- 
To take, for example, 
the foundations of a building. The architect could not be present 
more than an hour or so on the day of his visit—a very unusual 
frequency if he visited every day—and if there ts a clerk of works 
there ought to be no absolute necessity why the architect should 
personally and minutely examine the foundations, or test every load 
of concrete or the manner in whieh it is deposited. In such a mat- 
ter as drain-laying it would not be reasonable to expect the architect 
to examine personally every pipe before it is covered up, to see that 
it is properly jointed. Even in brick work it would be expecting too 
much of the architect to inspect and test every brick that is used in 
the facing. Personal examination, however necessary, cannot be 
taken always as the measure of careful supervision, ‘To constitute 
neglect, a person must prove that ahe architect has not thought about 
the work, that he has made no provision for it in the drawings or 
specifications ; which are things not easily proved. A person may 
bring a charge of this kind without knowing the actual facts. It is 
easy to blame the architect for a defective electric-light installation, 
or some other trade for which he had certified completion, when a 
careful investigation would have shown that the architect had used 
every precaution to insure success. How often a charge is brought 
against him that he has been negligent in giving a final certificate for 
a work that was defective or incomplete, or that the certified amount 
was excessive, as if the client were able to determine the point in 
such cases. In the ordinary course of a contract, a tradesman may 
complete his work and ask the architect for a certificate, in the 
usual way. If the architect complies and certifies for a final amount, 
without having examined the tradesman’s work, or taken the trouble 
The certificate 


given has to be honored, the employer must pay the amount certi- 


to test its efficiency, he is certainly negligent. 
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fied ; but he may recover from the architect the sum negligently 
certified. Yet in such a case it is very difficult to assert that the 
sum certified is in excess of what is due. Who but the architect 
is capable of deciding the point? But suppose the work done is 
inefliicient ; we will suppose the contract is for the heating appara- 
tus and hot water-supply, and that the results are not satisfactory. 
The architect, before giving his final certificate, has not satisfied 
himself of the work performed—he has not examined the apparatus, 
or tested the circulation ; in such a case he has negligently certified, 
and the employer has a good ground for complaining. If he finds 
the temperature cannot be obtained, that the radiators do not give 
out the required heat, or that the hot water circulation is defective, 
and that he cannot get a hot bath, he naturally looks to his architect 
for reparation for having certified the full amount. But there are 
so many qualifying circumstances that.every case must be determined 
on its merits. We have known of instances in which the impor- 
tunity of the contractor or tradesman to get a certificate is so great 
that the architect, unadvisedly, grants the request, but obtains a verbal 
promise from the contractor that he will make good any defect that 
may be discovered to the architect’s satisfaction. ‘The architect does 
this at his own risk, and on the faith of the contractor ; but experi- 
ence has proved the error of such a concilitory mood. ‘To expedite 
the completion of a building the architect may also do things that 
are at least irregular and unbusinesslike. We know of one case 
where a tradesman was allowed to undertake to carry out some fit- 
tings before any agreement or contract was made, and the architect 
gave his final certificate on completion. Afterwards the work was 
found faulty, and the committee blamed their architect for passing 
the work. It transpired, however, that the architect had used his 
best efforts to induce the clerk to the board to get the tradesman to 
sign a contract, and he had, furthermore, written expressly disown- 
ing any responsibility should the work not turn out satisfactory. 


CLIENTS AND ARCHITECTS. 
H. C. Foster. 

HE practitioner is called upon to consult many tastes, and to 
discuss various problems of plan and design ; but he is largely 
controlled by the instructions he receives and the clients he is brought 
into contact with. These latter are either assertive or compliant. 
They either are strong and pronounced in their views and opinions, 
or are, on the other hand, desirous of leaving all to their professional 
adviser. We have never yet been really able to find out which of 
these is preferred by the profession. There are many who affect 
to believe a man who knows his own mind is the best to work for ; 
others who think the employer should not venture an opinion, and 
should leave all to the adviser. A great deal may be said on each 
side. A man with a strong will, who says he must have this and 
that-and the other, that the architect must conform to his instruc- 
tions, has an upper hand, and the architect must either yield or de- 
cline. No doubt such an attitude greatly simplifies the problem ; 
the professional man knows exactly what he has to do, and he does 
it. He can, of course, call in question the instructions, and protest 
against certain views of his client, and after he has done this he can- 
not do more: no. point can be raised afterwards. On the other 
hand, the compliant client may not turn out so easy to deal with as 
was expected. Although he places himself in the hands of his 
architect, he often expects too much ; he expects his architect to in- 
terpret his wants, and to know really better than himself what he 
wants. Not having given any unconditional instructions, he does 


not commit himself to any particular opinion, and is therefore open 
to make objections after work is completed. All kinds of fidgety 
opinions are advanced. One employer brings to the notice of his 
architect a building of someone else’s, which is very much what he 
desires, or he produces a suggestion from a friend as to the design 
that would be an improvement, and these ideas and suggestions, 
given as innuendoes, may really, and often do, trouble the architect a 
good deal—that is to say, if he wishes to please his client. The 
architect knows, perhaps, all the time that they are impracticable 
suggestions ; that the building of Mr. So-and-So which is placed as 
an example before him cannot be carried out on the site, that 
the aspect is different, and the conditions not the same. ‘The com- 
pliant client is soon unsettled in his mind ; he is continually waver- 
ing between different opinions ; he accepts one and then the other, 
for he has no definite opinion, and this sort of client is, as most 
architects know, a source of much worry to them. All the pro- 
fessional adviser can do is to be as firm as he can, pooh-pooh any 
suggestions that he knows to be at variance with the requirements, 
and talk his client into submission. ‘The firm architect gets his own 
way ; but a professional man who is too yielding, and concedes this 
and that point, naturally loses his hold on his client. We are not 
going to discuss the question which may be raised at this point : 
How much the merit of a design or a building depends on the in- 
fluence of the client or committee ; but there is little doubt in many 
cases the client or promoters do exercise an influence in one direc- 
tion or another. ‘Thus a parsimonious, strong-willed client who 


likes to <* cut down’’ 


expense often spoils his house by curtail- 
ments of dimensions and details, and an employer of extravagant 
tastes may also, by giving a free hand to his architect, encourage 
the introduction of features of a costly but undesirable character. 
The able and competent architect will succeed better when he is 
left alone—left to his own resources, after the necessary instructions 
are given. Interference and suggestions are generally repugnant 
and distasteful to him. Like most artists, he resents interference— 
anything which distracts his. mind and destroys the unity of his 
conception. Every architect who has been in practice knows how 
extremely irksome it is, after he has prepared a plan which 
satisfies his mind, to have to hear a number of suggestions on it : 
how an alteration here and there would improve it ; how much 
better it would be if the plan had followed another type, and so on, 
No one more than an architect appreciates the old maxim that 
‘many cooks spoil the broth,’’ when trifling, often ignorant, 
advice is offered by a client or a committee about a design which 
may have cost the author many hours of thought and weeks of 
labor. The more ignorant and assertive the individual, the more 
audacious is the interferance. No wonder the professional man 
resents being brought under the lash of these critics. A discussion 
on the merits of a plan is of value when those who take part in it 
are competent and practical men. Very often a cultivated client 
is able to suggest to his architect something which is of value ; if he 
is a commercial or business man, a manager of, say, a bank or a 
theatre, a librarian, a medical hospital expert, he may be able to in- 
struct the architect in matters of value in the design about which 
he knows a good deal. Advice upon points and details of plann- 
ing in the arrangement of counters and desks, mechanical equip 
ments, laboratory fittings, desks, administration offices, and sick 
wards are useful to the most experienced architect ; but, of course, 
there are some faddists who are fond of pushing their own _ pet 
schemes, and these are often troublesome as well as presistent ad- 
( Continued page 137) 
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visers. It is only the skilled and experienced men in the profes- 
sion who are able to select the wheat from the tares, but young 
men often fall into the snare. While suggestions are often resented 
by the skilful designers, there are many in the profession who de- 
rive much help and assistance from clients and others who know 
something of the business. Thus the manager of a bank or insur- 
ance office, theatre, or hotel may teach the architect a good deal 
about the details of his particular building. Each of these men 
must know best what he wants, as he has to transact business 
daily. The architect cannot dispense with information of this 
kind, for the better he understands the function and administration 
carried on, the more perfect will be his design. 


MODERN BUILDING RISKS. 
A. D. RussgL. 
MONG tthe subsidiary but no less important duties which de- 


volve on the professional architect in these days are questions 
involving the health, safety and comfort of those who occupy 
buildings. We have been in the habit of looking down upon these 
duties from the higher pedestal of art, im trusting them to circum- 
stances, or to the care of others who occupy a less exalted sphere 
in building. The builder, the engineer and the plumber have been 
trusted with a number of duties and responsibilities of this nature 
appertaining to their several trades. ‘They have been severally 
looked to as responsible for structural matters, for heating and ven- 
tilating systems, for sanitary matters, drainage and plumbing fixtures 
and the like. These matters have been regarded as pertaining to 
the execution instead of to the design of buildings, to craftmanship 
rather than to the architect’s province. This is an error, which is 
now beginning to be perceived. People ask for buildings, not 
architectural studies merely. ‘They want good and safe construc- 
tion, the introduction of the latest and most improved systems of 
drainage, heating, lighting and mechanical appliances as matters 


»” in these days of commercial require- 


which now ‘<* bulk largely 
ments and utility. It is the man who can solve a problem in con- 
struction, or who can introduce labor-saving systems, design dwell- 
ings for the laboring class on the smallest area and at the iowest 
rate per foot of floor area, or who can design a hotel with the latest 
equipments for convenience and safety, that is really the architect 
in the modern sense of the word. Art is relegated to a subordinate 
place in the economy of building ; it has become an impersonal 
factor in the design in the majority of buildings. The conditions 
we have mentioned of health, safety and comfort have now become 
the test of good construction. The architect cannot do his work 
effectively under the conditions of the twentieth century, if he is 
bound by the rules of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
The conditions that then prevailed set forth academic principles in 
design ; the more correctly a building followed certain rules and 
orders, the better it was considered. Our old eighteenth-century 
houses were certainly well built and comfortable, and in these 
respects contrast very strongly with the average dwellings of the 
present day. But the comfort and cosiness of the old-fashioned 
town or country house did not always imply healthfulness. The 
substantial builders of those days had a fondness for burying their 
houses, sinking them in the ground, whereas we are taught by 
modern hygiene to raise a building as much as possible, so that the 
basement (if there is one) should be halt out of the ground, if not 
an open story, as the late Dr. Richardson proposed in his ideal 
city, so as practically to cut off or isolate the house proper from the 


soil. Then, again, the old builder was a believer in low-pitched 
rooms and easy-stair risers, while the modern hygienic rule 1s to 
increase the height of both living and sleeping rooms even at the 
cost of bad proportions. Added to this the old-fashioned small 
windows, the thick solid walls, internal sanitary conveniences, and 
we can begin to realize how comfort was purchased. So that the 
idea of comfort did not connote health at that date, if it meant, as 
it often does even now, a sort of stuffy atmosphere with no open 
windows, but a good open fire, and plenty of convenient seats. 
We now put health before comfort—a word scarcely known (scien- 
tifically we mean) in connection with architecture a hundred years 
ago. For hygienic ‘sanitary science has largely modified our con- 
ception of building and construction. Its salutary rules have to be 
kept in mind in the planning of our dwellings and public buildings, 
so as to insure the right position for sanitary fixtures, sufficient light 
areas or wells in large public buildings, and in the disposition of 
rooms and fittings. In sections the same rules have to be observed 
in the drawing of walls and floors, in the provision for warm-air 
chambers, cold-air inlets and vitiated-air outlets and flues. Much 
of the architect’s time and study have now to be devoted to details 
of heating and ventilating systems, hot and cold water supply, ven- 
tilation of drains for which detait drawings and specifications are 
required, etc. These are reflections that show how hygienic require- 
ments have taken the place of the earlier and academic ideal. ‘The 
architect has to take his place as a sanitary constructor, and must be 
equipped with the requisite knowledge. This is to him a part or 
the obligation he owes to his client. 

The condition of safety—another essential—imposes upon 
the architect a thorough knowledge of construction, methods and 
materials; here again the whole trend of thought and inventiveness 
has been widened since our forefathers built, and it would be impos- 
sible to do more than touch on a few subjects. All can remember 
when construction was limited to foundations, walls, foors and roofs; 
and these were confined to methods and materials of the commonest 
description determined by a few traditional rules. ‘There were no 
mechanical, hydraulic or pneumatic appliances for removing soils in 
wet substrata; cofferdams were of the simplest kind; caissons and 
air-locks and pumping machinery had not come into general use ; 
whereas now iron and concrete, pneumatic contrivances for enabling 
workmen under water to be provided with compressed air, com- 
pressed air-jets, drills and other modes of excavation are employed. 
In wall construction brick and stone or granite were the only 
material. Now the architect has at his service concrete, iron and 
steel ; various methods of building walls of cellular construction. 
Floors of timber have been superseded by those of iron and con- 
crete, fire-clay and rolled joists in various combinations. In fact, 
all the simple and older materials, like stone and brick and timber, 
have passed into new combinations, so that the architect has now to 
disengage his mind from what has been done in the past and master 
the conditions of newer methods. He cannot persist in using the 
older modes; if he did, he would be overtaken by the engineer. 
Materials are treated more scientifically than formerly. Our fore- 
fathers possessed sound principles of mechanics, and, directed by 
common sense, determined the thickness of their walls and floors ; 
the modern theorist has gone further: he has analyzed the forces of 
weight and pressure, loads and reaction, moments of bending and 
resistance, and these he can plot in diagrams and measure the stresses 
graphically. Although analysis has not been favorable to art nor to 
poetic composition, as Macaulay has said, it has been conducive to 
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economy. Our old buildings were massive, there was no thought 
of materials, but now we build walls as thin as it is safe for them 


to be built; with the object of saving area as well as material. 


Thickness and bulk in walls and floors were the visible signs of 


strength ; but now we know that stresses are set up by pressure or 
weight, we have learned how to strengthen or ‘‘ reinforce’’ those 
portions only which need it, and so it is that economy has come to 
be regarded as the outcome of science. So that we have to face an 
Even our walls and 
We endow the 


homogeneous mass with muscles and sinews, so to speak, to resist 


entirely different conception of construction. 
floors have become more organized structures. 


strain; we build walls that will resist moisture, and by means of 


cellular construction and the introduction of certain substances, can 
render them non-conductive of heat and cold, and non-transmissive 
of sound, All this added to the architect’s requirements, has made 
building more complex and costly. Examples of this modern 
science applied to construction are seen all round; the many forms 
of patented fireproof partitions, fire-resisting floors, roofs, staircases, 
elevators, modes of introducing daylight into our basements and 
dark city offices by the aid of refracting lenses or prisms, ventilating 
and _ heating appliances, and the numerous special fittings call for an 
extended knowledge of mechanical, physical, chemical and technical 
subjects. The safety of buildings has a much wider meaning than 
it once had: it does not mean only security against bad foundations, 
collapse through bad construction, but protection against dampness, 
flooded basements, against fire and panic by means of fire-resisting 
material and means of escape ; against the inroads of disease through 
bad drainage, and protection against various insidious dangers such 
as spontaneous combustion, explosion and the like, which all kinds 
of buildings for storage are liable to. ‘The public, and indeed the 
average householder or custodian of premises, have very vague and 
faint ideas of these matters, but the architect ought to be acquainted 


with them. 
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LLOYD WARREN, 


Chairman Committee on Education. 


CLASS A—PLAN PROBLEM. 
A THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 

A Theological Seminary differs from many institutions for 
professional education in requiring no elaborate system of scientific 
laboratories, while the chapel is, on the other hand, of special im- 
portance. In general, also, the number of students to be accom- 
modated is smaller than in most other professional schools. 

The school which forms the subject of this problem is supposed 
to be located in the suburbs, upon a plot of ground measuring 400 
by 600 feet, with a broad avenue along the 400 foot front, and 
streets on the two sides. ‘The rear line is upon a private alley or 
road, reserved for the service of the seminary. ‘The front faces the 
south, and there is a gradual slope downward of about 15 feet from 
the rear to the front. 

Chapel, to seat 500 to 600, without galleries; with either a 
deep channel for liturgical worship, or spacious apse for the clergy ; 
a large organ is essential. This is to be a spacious chapel, for the 
more important services, and to have a vestry, study, etc., con- 
nected with it. 

A small chapel, seating 250, for morning prayers, etc. 

Refectory, to seat 250 to 300 at table, with all necessary 
appurtenances—kitchens, serving rooms, one or two private dining 
rooms, etc. 

Library, for about 20,000 volumes, with from 4 to 8 studies 
or ‘‘seminars’’ adjoining it. To have open shelves or alcoves, 
whether with or without a stackroom. 

Museum, with a series of rooms for various collections illus- 
trating missions, comparative religion, ethnology, ecclesiastical art, 
etc.; or one large and lofty room with alcoves for these various 
sections. 

Gymnasium, forming a wing or a detached building, with 
baths, lockers, Director’s office, etc. 

Large Lecture Hall, or amphitheatre, to seat 1,000. 

Two Smaller Lecture Rooms. 

Eight Class Rooms, seating 40 each, with Professor’s study 
adjoining each. 

Reception Room and two or three Society Rooms for de- 
bates, etc. 

Rooms for about 200 students, allowing study and small 
bedroom for three students. 

Residence for Dean or President. 

Eight Houses or apartments for Professors. 

Power Plant in power house, or it may be supposed to be in 
basement of gymnasium. : 

All necessary accessories, toilet rooms, etc., campanile, spire 
or clock tower, and porter’s lodge, are at designer’s discretion. 


The plan of the grounds must provide for athletic field and 


grand stand, tennis courts and garden. 
(Continued page 146. ) 
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AMERICAN AND ENGLISH BUILDING METHODS. 


OMPARING the English and American methods in the erec- 
tion of buildings, Mr. Charles Heathcote, architect, of Man- 
chester, England, drew a few instructive lessons in his lecture, 
recently given before the Society of Arts. It was addressed to the 
Institute of Builders, and therefore the author confined his attention 
to the practical side of the subject. First of all, the lecturer spoke 
of the claim made by and for our American cousins, that of speed. 
We have several times spoken of acceleration of work, or speed, as 
hurry. As Mr. Heathcote remarks, all other things being equal, it 
The English builder never boasts of his 


All he cares for is efficiency, and, although he uses many 


has an exaggerated value. 
speed. 
methods for quickening the progress of his building, he rarely ever 
thinks speed worth putting on the same level as honest and good 
workmanship. A summary is given of the factors which make for 
rapid progress, in which a few points of comparison are noticed. 
There is one indictment against the English builder which has some 
truth in it: he is not always in earnest with his work, and it is cer- 
tainly more true of him that pleasure often comes before business, 
whereas with the American, business comes first. Secondly, it is 
stated that the American architect is more alive to ‘« rapid comple- 
tion of the drawings and details of the approved scheme ;’’ he also 
so arranges his construction as to promote rapid execution. 
«« Coupling up steel stanchions tends to more rapid progress than 
endeavoring to provide polished granite from a Scotch quarry in 
winter.”’ Thirdly, and it is quite true that early completion of 
drawings and details assists the contractor to organize his work as 
soon as possible, and this factor of progress is very often neglected 
in English work The architect likes to take his time in preparing 
the contract drawings and details; he prefers to keep them back, 
with the object of giving them more consideration—a very good 
motive, but one which is prejudicial to the contractor’s interest ; 


whereas if the drawings and details were taken in hand earlier, or the 


ment. 


15 Dey St. 


contract postponed till they were ready, it would be a decided ad- 
vantage to the builder, and the architect-would obtain the extra time 
he required. American architects work early and late, and employ 
assistance to help them complete their drawings and specifications ; 
and the contractor spends more time in looking after the labor, and 
on overtime, on getting materials early. They do so because the 
American proprietor appreciates the importance of early completion, 
as meaning money to him. He does not hesitate to pay extra archi- 
tect’s and contractor’s fees for this pecuniary advantage. Why should 
he? The English building owner, it must be confessed, is rather 
less practical and far-seeing ; he makes up his mind slowly, hesitates 
about the design, and after he has made up his mind, he is in a great 
hurry to commence the work. The architect has little time to make 
his contract drawings complete, and hastens to have the main draw- 
ings and specifications prepared for the quantities. The American 
employer ‘values more the power of work in his employes than the 


amount of minimum wage,’’ 


and if he can save time, will not be- 
grudge the expense of obtaining the latest hoisting and labor-saving 
machinery. ‘Then the workingman takes the view, often exagger- 
ated, that the more cheaply and speedily a thing can be produced 
through economizing labor, the better it is for the trade. The 
American employer pays better wages to the men employed on 
labor-saving machinery, and this advances wages and finds more 
employment. f 

The American likes work and application to business ; his train- 
ing commences early, and is based on technical or business qualifica- 
‘Tech- 
The interest 
of the youth is from the first bent on his business pursuit, and he thus 


tions, instead of merely academic acquirements, as with us. 


nical education is more valued than Greek or Latin. 


takes more interest in his work, which is paid for according to his 
ability and skill. American industries and building are promoted by 
protection. The wages of all building operatives are high and home 
productions increased in the same proportion.—London Building 


News. 


THE Private Branch Exchange System of supplying TELE- 
PHONE SERVICE is particularly adapted to the requirements 
of LARGE HOTELS and APARTMENT HOUSES. 
By means of a Private Branch Exchange the general telephone service, 
local, suburban and long distance, is available in every room and apart- 
A complete interior service is also supplied, adding largely to the 
efficiency and decreasing the cost of the hotel service proper. No 
modern Hotel or Apartment House should lack a 

Private Branch Telephone Exchange. 
Full information on request at any of the Contract Offices: 
111 West 38th St. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE CoO. 


220 West 124th St. 
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DESIGN FOR AN ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSE AND GROUNDS. 


aX 


Edmund Fisher, Architect. 


(Continued from page 143.) 

Regurrep FoR SkeTcH.—General block plan of grounds and 
buildings to gly inch scale. 

Elevation of central building, or central part of principal 
range of buildings, to ;!, inch scale. 

The sketch must be done in ink. 
RenpERED Drawincs.—General 
In this, the houses (if 


plan of 


REQUIRED FOR 
grounds and buildings to the ;, inch scale. 
any) may be outlined in block plan, but the academic buildings 
must be fully presented and the principal rooms lettered upon them. 

Two elevations of principal ranges of buildings to the 1 inch 
scale. These elevations should be taken at right angles to each 
other. 

Section of chapel from front to rear to the ¥% inch scale. 

(Signed ) A. D. F. Hamuin, 
W. A. Detano. 


Lioyp Warren, 
Chairman Committee on Education. 


CLASS A—ESQUISSE-ESQUISSE. 
A MONUMENTAL CLOCK. 

This clock, surmounted by a canopy and surrounded by 
decorative treatment, would be applied to the shaft of a lofty tower, 
such as the Madison Square ‘Tower, at a height of about 70 feet 
from the ground. ‘The dial should be 8 feet in diameter. 

The Drawing should be an elevation at % inch scale of the 
clock and its decoration only, without showing the tower. 

Lioyp Warren, 
Chairman Committee on Education. 


CLASS B—PLAN PROBLEM. 
A RAILROAD STATION. 

This shall be the railroad station of a cottage community such 
as Tuxedo Park, situated in the hills of New York, and so designed 
as to harmonize with its picturesque surroundings. 

It shall consist of : 

A waiting room, with women’s toilet room adjoining. 

Men’s smoking room, with toilet room adjoining. 

Ticket office, with telegraph. 

Telephone booth. 

Baggage room and express office. 

A covered driveway. 

A covered platform for both tracks, connected by an under- 
ground passage. 

A smail luncheon restaurant. 

On the second floor there will be an apartment for the station 
master and his family. 

The site will be on a level plot. 

The general waiting room will be about 1,000 square feet in 
area, and the other rooms in the station should be designed in pro- 
portion. 

For the esquisse give : 

A ground plan and cross section at ;1; inch scale. 

The facade on the street at 1 inch scale. 

The esquisse must be done in ink. 

For the rendu give: 

Plan and section at 1 inch scale. 


Elevation at Y inch scale. 
Lioyp Warren, 
Chairman Committee on Education. 


(Continued page 148.) 


BUFFALO FAN SYSTEM 


BUFFALO STATE INSANE HOSPITAL, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
BUILDINGS USING BUFFALO FAN SYSTEM OF HEATING AND VENTILATING 


BUFFALO FORGE CO., New York City, N.Y. 


OF. 


HEATING and VENTILATING 


‘Pure Air. Temperature 
Humidity and Quantity 
Always Right 


Apparatus Centrally Located 


Catalogs, Estimates and Plans Cheerfully Furnished 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THE ONLY 


FIRE PROOF WINDOW 


We have two big plants, one in Made of 
Philadelphia and another in the Real Polished Plat.e Glass 


Cumberland Mountains, where we niet 


make «Taylor Old Style” roofing Luxfer Fire Proof Window 


tin just as well as it can be made. Say eg ae eel 


These are two great monuments to Electroglazed Plate Glass 
one thing well done. 


Send for circulars 


N. & G. TAvior Co. 
2 ee AMERICAN LUXFER PRISM CO. 
a et oe 160 FIFTH AVENUE - - NEW YORK 


“¢ Rufus the Roofer ”’ is a breezy booklet, in which the roof question is 
threshed out in a new vein. It will be sent to any one on receipt of ten cents 


in stamps, and is worth more than that simply as entertaining reading. 


ELT, Pitch, and Slag or Gravel Roofs, laid accord- 
ing to THe Barrett SpeEciFICATION, have in- 
numerable points of superiority over Tin or 


Metal Roofs of any kind. We mention a few of them: 

Slag and Gravel Roofs require no repairs—no tinker- 
ing—no painting. An absolute ten years’ guarantee is 
given with every one. 

They cannot rust. The under side is as durable as 
the top. 

They are not affected by climatic changes, steam or 
acid fumes, and are recognized by fire underwriters as a 
standard retardent. 

The initial cost is less, and, owing to the absence of 
expense for repairs or painting, the comparative cost grows 
less year after year. 

In fact, they will last longer, wear better and give 
more satisfaction to the square inch, for less money, than 
any other known roofing. 


Booklet covering the entire Roofing subject free on application 
NEW 


Barrett Manufacturing Co. vorx 


Chicago Cleveland New Orleans Allegheny Kansas City 
Philadelphia Cincinnati St. Louis Minneapolis 


(Continued from page 140. ) 
CLASS B—ORDER’PROBLEM. 
THE ENTRANCE TO A FORTIFICATION. 

This would be a monumental portal applied to a wall of rough 
masonry giving access to the fortification of a stronghold and should 
have the character of military architecture. 

A moat surrounds this fortification which must be spanned by 
a bridge leading to the portal, which shall be flanked on both sides 
by an appropriate treatment of the orders, surmounted by a com- 
memorative tablet, or the arms of the city, or some ornamental 
motive of proper character. 

The entrance shall be a driveway 15 feet wide and 16 feet 
deep, with a vaulted ceiling. 

The student is referred to the similar portals executed at 
Verona, Bergamo, Genoa and Venice. 

For the esquisse give a plan section and elevation at ;4 inch 
scale. 

The esquisse must be done in ink. 

For the rendu give an elevation at a large enough scale to fill 
a double elephant sheet, allowing 3 inches all around for a border ; 
also a plan and section at 1% inch scale. 

Lioyp Warren, 
Chairman Committee on Education. 


ies the August issue we presented the winning drawings in the 
Beaux Arts Scholarship Competition, won by Mr. G. A. 


Licht. The title, «« A Central Entrance Motive for a Court of 


Honor,’’ was an error, the correct title being, «*A Colonial 


Institute.’ 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Fire Insurance anp How ro Buitp. tg03. Francis C. Moore. 
The Baker & Taylor Company, New York. $5.00. 


While the object of this treatise appears to be primarily for the.benefit of the 
insurance interests, the fact remains that most points of instruction and in- 
formation therein contained, may be employed by the architect for the pro- 
tection and profit of his client. It is not enough that the architect shall 
give to the owner a building that fulfills the requirements of art and muni- 
cipal regulations, but a great measure of its success as a commercial enterprise 
depends upon the advantages of a low rate in regular operating expense. Of 
this expense, the insurance premium is no small consideration, The architect 
must carry the weight of responsibility for all conflict between the owner and 
the fire underwriter in cases where the const:uction or materials are not in 
accordance with the conditions under which the insurance company would enter 


the building as a ‘* good risk.’’ We quote: ‘* It is probable that few subjects 
connected with construction are generally misunderstood than this of fireproof 
building. The average individual regards iron and stone as fireproof. He, 
at the same time, overlooks the fact that glass windows are not fire-resist- 
ing. An ideal fireproof building would be one consisting of substantial walls 
of brick, well burned brick being a better fire resistant than any other ma- 
terial ; with all ironwork protected with fireproof material ; with all floors 
properly cut off from each other ; the staircases and elevators in hallways ; 
and all passages from one floor to another so cut off at each story that a fire 
could nor go from one story to another ; the floors themselves being fireproof, 
without floor boards, the surface being of concrete or asphalt, and inclined, 
with scuppers through the side walls so arranged as to drain off any water 
which might be thrown by a fire department, and protect the floors and 


a) 


merchandise beneath the one on fire. 


TRADE CATALOGUES WANTED. 
Ve P. ERISMAN and S. H. B. MERCER, Ar- 
chitects, have formed a partnership, with offices in the 
Voolworth Building, Lancaster, Pa. Messrs. Erisman & Mercer 

will appreciate catalogues and samples from the trade. 
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Bellevue Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 


“Superior Graphite Paint” 


Protects the structural steel in this Duihsine: 

It is durable and prevents rust. : 

It is specified by leading architects and engineers. 

Send for color cards, booklet and pamphlet on 
Protective Painting. 


New York DETROIT CRAPHITE MFC. CO. Buffalo 


Boston Cleveland 
\ Chicago DETROIT, MICH. St. Louts 


LIGNI-SALVYOR 4 


is of a bright nut brown color, which is very attractive, and produces a 
decidedly agreeable effect. It soaks into the wood readily, leaves the pores 
open, permitting no dry rot to occur, as is the case where paint or similar 
substances are used. It prevents rot or decay in wood exposed to moisture 
or climatic changes and lengthens the life of the wood. Combining service- 
ability and beauty, it is largely specified by leading architects on private 
dwellings, churches, posts, porches, half timber work, shingles, verandahs, 
railroad depots and sheds, hospitals, stables, boathouses and wooden struc- 
tures of all kinds and descriptions. Wood to be preserved can either be 
dipped or soaked in it (shingles, etc.) or it may be applied with an ordinary 
paint brush, same as paint. It should be applied thoroughly—from 2 to 3 
coats are recommended. Covering capacity per gallon, about 300 to 350 
square feet of dressed lumber. 
For samples and further particulars apply to 


WILLIAM MENZEL & SON, ,é2k¥s 


Also Eastern Agents for E. & S. MARBLE ENAMEL PAINT 
and BE. & S. COMPOUND ELASTIC IRON PAINT. 


NEW YORH.- 


STABLE OF C. B. ALEXANDER, TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 
Office of James Brown Lord ; Chas. Volz, Architect. 
LIGNI-SALVOR, Best Wood Preserver, 
e 


68 Broad Street, 
2000eeeoeoe 000000 e0CCCeCeOOCCC0OR000 


